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For “The Friend.” 

lections from the Diary of Hannah Gibbons; a 

Minister deceased. 
4 (Continned from page 171.) 

«3d mo. Ist, 1863. Being poorly, I did not 
et to meeting to-day; which has been the 
ase frequently of late. Spiritual poverty 
ath been much my portion, and is cause of 
auch secret inquiry.. The language of my 
1ind at seasons is to our merciful Father,—Be 
leased to keep my eye single unto Thee; 
hat thus I may not go before, neither lag be- 
ind thy guidance; and that I may, through 
hy goodness and mercy, be prepared for the 
olemn close of this life: which, the nearer it 
proaches, the more solemn it often feels to 
ne. Iam now in the 93d year of my age.” 
To a near relative, she thus writes: 


“3d mo. 10th, 1863. 
“My dear , on thinking over the 
ubject we spoke of when thou wast here, (a 
mestion of business,) I feel best satisfied to 
xpress a few words in regard to it. Thou 
ast been careful to ask advice of friends, 
vhose judgment thou values no doubt, which 
scommendable. But as it is only individual 


aithfulness that will entitle us to the favor of |sels. 


Jim who seeth not as man seeth, I would 
ecommend thy consulting the witness for 
ruth in thy own mind, and to follow its 
suidance which is the alone path of safety. 


SEVENTH-DAY, FIRST MONTH 28, 1871. 


“3d mo. 16th. I was favored to get to 
meeting yesterday, and also last Fifth-day. 
Hach of these seasons seemed to me much 
like toiling all night and catching nothing. 
Gracious Father! wilt thou be pleased to keep 
me in the patience, waiting on thee for a 
change of dispensation : being renewedly sen- 
sible that it is from Thee alone that good 
cometh. 

“22d. This morning my mind was clothed 
with a degree of solemnity; under which 
covering I went to meeting, where [ had not 
sat long before the state of the Apostle Paul 
near the close of his life, was brought to my 
remembrance, viz., ‘I am now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my departure is at 
hand,’ &. This so impressed my mind with 
desires that we might individually strive to 
know the day’s work going on with the day, 
that it seemed best for me to endeavor to ex- 
press something of my exercise, that we might 
so improve the time while it is mercifully 
afforded, as that none when the solemn sum. 
mons comes, might have to utter the lament- 
able language, ‘The harvest is over, the sum- 
mer is ended and I am not saved:’ but that 
through humble obedience to the will of our 
Heavenly Father, we might be prepared to 
receive the welcome salutation of, ‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord ;’ which should be more de- 
sirable to us than anything we could possibly 
attain to, relating to the present life. 

“In the afternoon my mind was favored 
with quiet. 

“4th mo. 19th. I was favored to get to 
meeting though in much feebleness of body. 
It seemed to me a time of labor, watching 
against intruding thoughts. I was renewedly 
made sensible that when we are favored with 


NO. 23. 


the need we have of the baptismal influence 
of the Lord’s Holy Spirit, in order that that 
which is offensive in His sight may be con- 
sumed, and the strong will of man made to 
bow as at His footstool. Upon going to meet- 
ing with my mind clothed with desires for 
preservation, after a time the query of our 
Divine Master to Simon Peter, impressed my 
mind with so much weight, that it seemed 
best for me to endeavor to mention it: Simon, 
Simon, lovest thou me? Yea, Lord, thou 
knowest that I love thee; and again, lovest 
thou me more than these? Yea, Lord, thou 
knowest all things. Thou knowest that I 
love thee. Upon which the command was, 
Feed my lambs. It seemed with me to en- 
deavor to encourage us not only to love the 
Lord, but to manifest our love by obedience 
to his commandments. After which my mind 
was solemnly impressed with the spirit of 
supplication ; and being enabled to bend the 
knee in awfulness and fear, my mind became 
much relieved of its burden; and a little 
strength was experienced to journey forward 
in the tribulated path. Gracious Father! be 
pleased, I pray Thee, to keep me as in the 
hollow of Thy holy hand, from the by-ways 
and crooked paths which the enemy of our 
soul’s peace is frequently presenting. 

“5th mo. 7th. Yesterday the remains of 
our valued friend Charles Downing, and our 
cousin Richard Oakford, were laid in the silent 
grave ; also two of our citizens, viz: J. T. and 
C. K. It wasa day of mourning, and of doubts 
and fears respecting my own standing in the 
sight of Him who seeth not as man seeth, but 
looketh at the heart. But on waking this 
morning my mind was mercifully favored 
with more comfortable feelings ; and the lan- 
guage seemed impressively and encouragingly 


a little of the dear Master’s presence, it is in-|spoken, ‘I will be with thee.’ Gracious Father! 


deed heavenly treasure in these earthen ves- 
Several of our Friends have gone to 
attend the Yearly Meeting. 

“23d, and Fifth of the week I also got to 
meeting, and it felt to me there was early a 
solemnity spread over the few who gathered— 


_ believe it is sometimes in the ordering of| Friends not having returned from the Yearly 


Jivine wisdom that we are required to take 
sand cross to that which is seen in the light 
Truth to have too much place in the mind, 
hat another might feel at liberty to do. I 
ite for thy consideration and encourage- 
nt, feeling desirous that thou should not 
y give up to serve our Heavenly Father in 
art, but that thou may be enabled to yield 
0 all His requirings. When this comes to be 
hou wilt, I surely believe, feel strength 
orded from time to time equal to the day; 
thy peace of mind at seasons far transcend 
ny worldly enjoyment. That this may be 
re and more thy happy experience is the 
breathing of my spirit. With desires 
oh aicbbpig with that of my own, 


hing unto prayer, I conclude. 
a. G” 


Meeting. After a time of waiting, the pro- 
mise to those who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness was impressed on my mind: 
‘Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled’ It 
seemed as though it was best for me to men- 
tion it, for the encouragement of some whose 
eyes might be ready to fail with looking up- 
wards, and the tongue to cleave to the roof of 
the mouth. Though I felt no condemnation 
on account of the little offering, yet it was a 
time of searching of heart, and that part of 
the prayer of Jabez, ‘Keep me from evil, that 
it may not grieve me,’ was impressed on my 
mind. Gracious Father be pleased to keep 


me from dishonoring thy precious cause of)do them. 
e need, even at this advanced age,’ truth and righteousness, poor and unworthy 


as I am. 


“26th. I think I am often made sensible of|Jesus Christ. 


wilt thou be pleased to preserve me from 
doubting again, and keep me humble and 
watchful, and under Thy holy guidance. 

“JT was enabled to get to meeting to-day ; 
which was a confirming season in silence. 
May I be favored sufficiently to praise Thy 
holy Name. 

“24th. On looking over my past life, I 
impressively feel that many baptisms and 
close-proving seasons have been my portion, 
wherein faith and patience have been ready 
to fail; and I have had to say with David, 
‘Are his mercies clean gone forever?’ Not- 
withstanding this, the Lord, in His own time, 
hath been pleased to afford a renewal of 
strength to journey forward in fear and 
trembling. I was enabled this day in our 
meeting, to bend the knee in solemn suppli- 
cation, that the great I Am might be pleased 
to give us to see with undoubted clearness, 
the things that belong to His honor and 
our soul’s peace ; and furnish with strength to 
That we might be enabled from 
time to time to say, thanks be to Thee who 
hath given us the victory through our Lord 
The youth were also suppli- 
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cated for, that they might be given to see the|seasonings, pique the curiosity as much as 
beauty there is in holiness, and the excellence|they offend the nostrils of the American ob- 
of a possession in the unchangeable truth. |server. 


That by yielding obedience to the cross of 


Their theatres offer an amazing spectacle. 


Christ, testimony-bearers to His excellent|Their performances commence early in the 
name might be continued. My mind is now |forenoon, and last till midnight. Their plays 
favored with peaceful quiet ; may I be suffi-|are said to be historical, and they are often 


ciently thankful. 
meeting and appeared in testimony. 


Our friend M. A. L. was at|continued for several days. 


The scenery is 
simple, cheap, and gaudy, and is never 


“27th. I was enabled to get to our Monthly |changed. The costumes are splendid, with a 
Meeting. The first part of it was a time of|vast amount of gilding and of costly materials, 
silent exercise, my mind being impressed with | but inexpressibly grotesque, and many of the 
a prospect of getting into the men’s meeting|actors wear hideous masks. The orchestra 
for discipline. After an excellent Epistle was|consists of a tom-tom (which sounds as if a 
read among us from our Yearly Meeting, the|huge brass kettle were lustily beaten by iron 


desire to sit a little time with our brethren|drumsticks), and several of the shrillest of 


was so impressed upon me, that I mentioned 
it; and the concern being united with, our 
friends H. S. and §. 8. accompanied me. I 
was favored to express what arose; being 
more especially impressed with desire that 
the minds of those, whose age subjected them 
to the draft for war purposes, might be 
strengthened to uphold our Society’s peacea- 
ble christian testimonies. Remembering that 
the gospel dispensation, under which we live, 
was ushered in with, ‘glory to God in the 
highest; peace on earth, and good will to 
men.’ After this little sacrifice, I was re- 
newedly strengthened to trust in the Lord, 
and hope in His mercy.” 
(To be continued.) 


From the *f American Naturalist.” 
The Chinese in San Francisco. 


The Chinese form from a seventh to a fifth 
part of the entire population of San Francisco, 
and are seen in considerable numbers in all 
parts of California. They mingle with no 
other race; they learn or profess to know 
enough and only enough of the English tongue 
to transact their necessary business with their 
employers; and in San Francisco they live 
almost wholly in their own crowded quarters, 
which constitute in all respects a city by 
itself 

In the street they are the cleanest and neat- 
est of people. Every man and boy has his 
queue of hair, as long as himself, nicely wrap- 
ped in silk braid, and generally rolled round 
the head. Their principal garment is a dark 
blue, close-fitting frock. Their shoes are of 
silk or cloth, with felt soles. 

Their houses are dirty beyond description. 
Scores and even hundreds of them are some- 
times huddled together in the same building, 
with blankets for their only beds, and almost 
their only furniture. In these houses their 
simple cooking is performed in the long halls 
into which their apartments open, over far- 
naces, with no legitimate outlet for the coal- 
smoke, which leaves its black and greasy de- 
posit half an inch thick on the ceiling and 
walls. I went into several of their fashionable 
restaurants, and found them hardly less filthy 
than their lodgings, yet with a marvellous 
variety of complicated and indescribable deli- 
cacies, which a year’s income of the establish- 
ment might have tempted me to touch, but 
certainly not to taste. 

Their provision-shops contain little except 
pork, and that, seldom in a form in which it 
would be recognized by an unpractised eye. 
Every part of the swine, even the coagulated 
blood, is utilized ; and the modes in which the 
various portions of the beast are chopped, 


wind-instruments. The noise they make may 
be music to a Chinese ear, but it consists 
wholly of the harshest discords, and each per- 
former seems to be playing on his own ac- 
count, and to be intent on making all the 
noise he can. This noise is ‘uninterrupted, 
and the actors who are all men (men playing 
the female parts in costume), shout their parts 
above the din in a falsetto recitative, mono- 
tonous till toward the close of a speech, but 
uniformly winding up with a long-drawn, 
many-quavered whine or howl. The perform- 
ance is for the most part literally acting. A 
crowned king or queen is commonly on the 
stage, and almost always comes to grief. 
Parties of armed men meet on the stage, hold 
sham-fights, kick each other over, and force 
the sovereign into the melée. Then a rebel 
subject plants both his feet in the monarch’s 
stomach, knocks him down, and himself falls 
backward in the very act. Thus the fight 
goes on, and gathers fury as its ranks are 
thinned, till at length the whole stage is cov- 
ered with prostrate forms, while lie for a little 
while in the semblance of death, then pick 
themselves up, and scud off behind the scenes. 
The actors live in the theatre, though they 
might seem to have no living-room. I went 
into the principal theatre one morning, before 
the actors, who had been performing until a 
late hour, had arisen ; and I found them lying 
in one of the passage-ways in several tiers of 
holes, so nearly of the size of the human body 
that they could only have wormed themselves 
in feet first. 

Gambling is one of their passions. There 
are numerous gambling-houses where the play- 
ing goes on through the whole day and night, 
with an orchestra like that of the theatre, en- 
riched by a single female singer, whose song 
seems a loud, shrill, ear-piercing monotone, so 
horrible as almost to compel the belief that 
the Chinese ear must have as unique a strac- 
ture as if it belonged to a different species 
from ours. 

The Chinese exercise, with marvellous skill, 
all the mechanical arts and trades, and have 
as large a variety of shops as the Americans, 
with wonderfully rich assortments of goods, 
including works in wood-carying, ivory and 
filigree, which can nowhere be surpassed in 
delicacy and beauty. 

Their temples or josh-houses, are small up- 
per rooms, with hideously grinning idols, 
overlaid with tinsel, and covered with tawdry 
ornaments, on an elevated platform at the ex- 
tremity of the apartment. Before these idols 
a dim lamp is always burning, and a table is 
spread for votive offerings, which are gener- 
ally cups of tea or fruits. These apartments 


minced, wrapped in intestines, dried almost] are in the buildings maintained by the Chinese 
to petrifaction, commingled with nauseous|Emigrant Aid Societies as reception-houses 


and hospitals,—vile dens as we should dee | 
them, but, it is said, fully level with a Chin | 
man’s notion of repose and comfort. | 

These people are by no means unintelligen 
It is said that there are none of them w 
cannot read, write, and cast accounts; an 
there are among them some men of high ed 
cation, polished manners, large business, a 
friendly, yet never intimate relations wit 
their brother-merchants. 

There is a mission-house, with a school an 
a chapel; but the missionary, an intelligerj 
man and an indefatigable worker (by the wa 
my guide and mentor among the theatres an 
gambling-houses, in which he seemed ver 
much at home, on the principle of becomin 
all things to all men), told me that he he 
gained a firm hold on very few; that he foun 
it almost impossible to keep a small congré 
gation together through a very short servic 
though many came in to listen for a litt 
while; and that the slightest disturbance i / 
the street, even the passing of a hand-orgal 
would instantly empty his chapel. 

These Chinamen are generally without the 
families. The men come to this country wit] 
the purpose of remaining but a few | 
and if they die, their bodies are embalme@ 
and sent home for burial, Chinese corpse 
sometimes forming a vessel’s entire freight. 

The Chinese question I cannot undertak 
to discuss here. Suffice it to say that, in mJ 
opinion, all that can be hoped from the Chines} 
is the supply of cheap labor which is needeg 
for the rapid development of a new country 
As to making these people citizens who wi 
even prize their rights, still more exercis 
them judiciously, or changing their older an 
to them satisfying type of civilization into th 
Anglo-Saxon Christian type,—this is utterl 
beyond probability or hope. If the Chines 
are to be Christianized, it must be on thei 
own soil, and with no invasion of their an 
cestral habits, except the engrafting upo 
them of the morality of the New Testament 
—A. P. Peabody. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Just by Imputation. 


The attention of the readers of “Th 
Friend” is called to the following extract 
wherein the writer distinctly grants Justif 
cation by Faith first as a gift of love. H 
does not say that sanctification follows justi 
fication, but on the contrary expressly call 
sanctification a “ making man just by nature 
who was before just by imputation.” He say 
of the believer, ‘‘ he that was accounted just by 
not having sin imputed, through repentance 
and faith in the love of God declared in an¢ 
by Christ, is now inwardly made more just, 
&c., &e. The italics, which are mine, do no 
alter the meaning. 

It may not be amiss now that these doctrine 
are, surely in accordance with the Divin 
will, the subject of renewed thoughtful con 
sideration among us, thus to revive some 0 
the statements of the first Friends. 

But far be it from me to encourage the dis 
position to build our faith upon our forefathe 
of two hundred years ago. If we can say 
only, “The early Friends were sound, w« 
agree with the early Friends, therefore we aré 
sound; ” we have need to examine anxiously 
to see if we are not slipping insensibly away 
from the one true Foundation. Surely each 
generation must for itself apply to the sam 
ever-flowing infinite Fountain of Truth, anc 
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he foundations of true Church unity are laid|from their passion, pride, covetousness, wan- 
leep and broad, where this is done in sincerity| tonness, vanity, vain honors, friendships, and 


nd mutual condescension. 
J. W. 

* * « Though we grant (as before at large) 
emission of sins not to be the effect or pur- 
hase of inward righteousness or holiness, for 
t’s impossible; but the free love and mercy 
f God; yet without the holy, sanctifying or 
egenerating work of God in the heart, by 
he operation of His eternal Spirit, whereby 
o do the will of God as it is in Heaven, it is 
mpossible to have access into God’s Taber- 
acle and holy Hill, much less to be justified 
y Him. And indeed, as true repentance, 
vhich is the beginning of the work of sancti- 
ication, opens the way for the remission of 
ins that are past, which I call the first part 
f justification ; so is regeneration or sanctifi- 
ation throughout in body, soul and spirit, as 
yell the completing of justification as sancti- 
ication—consequently it is the second part 
f justification; because it is a making man 
ust by nature, who was before just by impu- 
ation ; that is, he that was accounted just by 
ot having sin imputed, through repentance 
nd faith in the love of God declared in and 
yy Christ, is now inwardly made more just 
yecause made ‘ Holy, as God is holy.’ (Lev. 
tx. 7.) ‘Perfect, as his ‘Heavenly Father is 
yerfect.’ (Matt. v.48.) ‘Righteous, even as 
tod is righteous,’ (1 Jno. iii. 7,) through the 
ffectual working of the Holy Ghost. 

WILLIAM PENN.” 


We know not from which part of William 


glory of this world: which were to deceive 
themselves; for ‘God will not be mocked, 
such as men sow, such they must reap.’ And 
though Christ did die for us, yet we must, by 
the assistance of his grace, ‘ work out our own 
salvation with fear and trembling :’ as he died 
for sin, 80 we must die to sin, or we cannot 
be said to be saved by the death and suffer- 
ings of Christ, or thoroughly justified and ac- 
cepted with God. 

“In short, justification consists of two 
parts, or hath a twofold consideration, viz., 
justification from the guilt of sin, and justifi- 
cation from the power and pollution of sin, 
and in this sense justification gives a man a 
full and clear acceptance before God. For 
want of this latter part itis, that so many souls, 
religiously inclined, are often under doubts, 
scruples, and despondencies, notwithstanding 
all that their teachers tell them of the extent 
and efficacy of the first part of justification. 
And it is too general an unhappiness among 
the professors of christianity, that they are 
too apt to cloak their own active and passive 
disobedience with the active and passive obe- 
dience of Christ. The first part of justifica- 
tion, we do reverently and humbly acknow- 
ledge, is only for the sake of the death and 
sufferings of Christ: nothing we can do, 
though by the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
being able to cancel old debts, or wipe out old 
scores. It is the power and efficacy of that 
propitiatory offering, upon faith and repent- 
ance, that justifies us from the sins that are 


Penn’s works the above extract is taken, but| past; and it is the power of Christ’s Spirit in 
t undoubtedly sets forth the faith ever held| our hearts, that purifies and makes us accept- 
yy Friends on the points mentioned. Where|able before God. For till the heart of man is 
the terms sanctification and justification are purged from sin, God will never accept of it. 
ised in their full signification, the former as} He reproves, rebukes, and condemns those 
naking holy, and the latter as making just, we| that entertain sin there, and therefore such 
Jo not see that it is a matter of importance} cannot be said to be in a justified state; con- 
which is employed to express the condition] demnation and justification being contraries: 
uitained, or to be attained. Friends have not| so that they that hold themselves in a justi- 
held “that sanctification follows justification” | fed state by the active and passive obedience 
in this sense; but where a distinction is made| of Christ, while they are not actively and 


in the terms, that, justification in the sense of 
‘making man just by nature,” or his becom- 
ing “partaker of the Divine nature,” follows 
sanctification, or keeps pace with it. See 


passively obedient to the Spirit of Christ 
Jesus, are under a strong and dangerous de- 
lusion; and for crying out against this sin- 
pleasing imagination, not to say doctrine,* 


Epistle of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of| we are staged and reproached as deniers and 
4th month last, page 6. despisers of the death and sufferings of our 
There is another sense in which the term| [ord Jesus Christ. But be it known to such, 
justified is used, denoting remission of past| they add to Christ’s sufferings, and crucify to 
sins through the forbearance of God, purchas-| themselves afresh the Son of God, and trample 
ed by the atoning sacrifice of Jesus Christ.|t{he blood of the covenant under their feet, 
See Ibid page 5. What Wm. Penn means by| that walk unholily under a profession of justi- 
“just by imputation” is in this sense, and he} fication ; ‘for God will not acquit the guilty, 
thus more fully sets forth his owl views, and) nor justify the disobedient and unfaithful.’ ””— 
those of Friends on this point, viz: Primitive Christianity Revived, chap. viii. 

“ Fourthly, We cannot believe that Christ’s}/ The truths of the gospel are the same in all 
death and sufferings so satisfy God, or justify generations. As our early Friends were sound 
men, as that they are thereby accepted of/in their understanding and application of 
God: they are, indeed, thereby put into a\ them, so those in the present generation who 


state capable of being accepted of God, and, 
through the obedience of faith, and sanctification 
of the Spirit, are in a state of acceptance : for 
we can never think a man justified before God, 
while self-condemned; or that any man can 
be in Christ who is not a new creature; or 


maintain them in the same understanding and 
application, are sound in christian faith, and 
are true Friends. They must indeed come to 
the Fountain of living waters to doso. Friends 
run into confusion and danger so soon as they 
deviate from the well-marked footsteps of that 


that God looks upon men otherwise than they} band of Christ’s companions who labored to 
are. We think it a state of presumption, and} gather and establish our religious Society. 


not of salvation, to call Jesus Lord, and not 
y the work of the Holy Ghost: Master, and 
enot yet master of their affections : Saviour, 


* Tt appears to have been for this same purpose that 


md they not saved by him from their sins :| Philadelphia Yearly Meeting issued its last epistle— 


Redeemer, and yet they not redeemed by him 
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Selected. 
On Blessings. 

How varied is the estimation we place upon 
our blessings! How different the aspects in 
which we view them! Health is often spoken 
of as among our greatest blessings, and does 
really deserve a place among them. But to 
how many of us has sickness proved even a 
greater! That which most tends to purify 
the heart, and draw it unto God—the Foun- 
tain and Source of all good, must surely be 
the greatest. But of all the gifts bestowed 
by the bountiful Giver there is none for which 
my heart has so often poured forth the tribute 
of thanksgiving and praise, as for that gift of 
gifts, a grain‘of living faith; that faith which 
looks up to the great Disposer of events with 
calm, confiding trust. This to me has been 
the richest of all gifts, the sweetest of all con- 
solations. How often have I said in the secret 
of my soul, “take what Thou wilt, only grant 
me this.” Health, home, or friends are nought 
compared with it, since, though surrounded 
by all these enjoyments we are miserable 
without it. How precious is its influence in 
times of trial or danger! How cheering in 
seasons of affliction! And how like an anchor 
to the soul when tossed as with a tempest 
and not comforted! Happy is he who is en- 
abled so to walk in that pure and perfect way, 
as to preserve this child-like confidence un- 
broken. A consciousness of doing well gives 
life and sweetness to all our enjoyments, and 
when this consciousness is wanting, terrestrial 
things can afford no comfort. How beautiful 
are those lines of Cowper: 


“From Thee is all that soothes the life of man, 
His high endeavor, and his glad success, 
His strength to suffer, and his will to serve. 
But, Oh! Thou bounteous Giver of all good 
Thou art of all thy gifts, Thyself the crown 
Give what Thou canst, without Thee we are poor, 
And with Thee rich, take what Thou wilt away.” 


Animals that Chew the Cud. — Ruminating 
animals gather their food rapidly, give it a 
few cuts with the teeth and swallow it. It 
goes to an interior receptacle, where it is mois- 
tened; this is very essential if it be dry hay. 
When the animal has filled himself, he masti- 
cates the food thus stowed away in his 
stomach, raising it cud by cud. When a por- 
tion is completely masticated, it passes to an- 
other receptacle, and the progress of digestion 
goes on. Thus an ox, if left to himself, will 
raise and masticate all his food thus stowed 
away in his stomach. If he be pushed and 
worked hard, and does not have time to mas- 
ticate, ho falls off in flesh, his health is poor, 
his digestion incomplete. 

The horse, on the contrary, however much 
in a hurry he may be, must masticate each 
mouthful before he swallows it. A hungry 
ox, let into a meadow, will fill himself in 
twenty minutes, while a horse would want at 
least an hour and twenty minutes to take the 
same amount of grass. The ox, deer, sheep, 
goat, chamois and rabbit, being the natural 
prey of ferocious beasts, are endowed with the 
extra stomach in which hastily to stow away 
the food without mastication. This may, 
perhaps, be regarded as a wise provision of 
Nature, enabling them to sally forth where 
the food is plenty, and in a short time fill 
themselves and retire to a place of safety to 
ruminate their food at their leisure. — Late 


Paper. 
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Selected. 
THE FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. 

Sweet nurslings of the vernal skies, 

Bathed in soft airs and fed with dew, 
What more than magic in you lies, 

To fill the heart’s fond view! 
Tn childhood’s sports, companions gay, 
In sorrow, on life’s downward way, 
How soothing ! in our last decay 

Memorials prompt and true. 


“ 
Relics ye are of Eden’s bowers, 
As pure, as fragrant, and as fair, : 
As when ye crown’d the sunshine hours 
Of happy wanderers there. 
Fall’n all beside—the world of life, 
How is it stain’d with fear and strife! 
In reason’s world what storms are rife, 
What passions range and glare. 


But cheerful and unchanged the while 
Your first and perfect form ye show, 
The same that won Eye’s matron smile 
In the world’s opening glow. 
The stars of heaven a course are taught, 
Too high above our human thought ; 
Ye may be found if ye are sought, 
And as we gaze we know. 


Ye dwell beside our paths and homes, 
The paths of sin, our homes of sorrow, 

And guilty man, where’er he roams, 
Your innocent mirth may borrow, 

The birds of air before us fleet, 

They cannot brook our shame to meet— 

But we may taste your solace sweet 
And come again to-morrow. 


Ye fearless in your nests abide— 
Nor may we scorn, too proudly wise, 
Your silent lessons, undescried 
By all but lowly eyes: 
For ye could draw the admiring gaze 
Of Him who worlds and hearts surveys}; 
Your order wild, your fragrant maze 
He taught us how to prize. 


Ye felt your Maker’s smile that hour, 
As when he paused and own’d you good; 
His blessing on earth’s primal bower, 
Ye felt it all renewed. 
What care ye now, if winter’s storm 
Sweep ruthless o’er each silken form ? 
Christ’s blessing at your heart is warm, 
Ye fear no vexing mood. 
Alas ! of thousand bosoms kind, 
That daily court you and caress, 
How few the happy secret find 
Of your calm loveliness! 

“Live for to-day ! to-morrows’ light 
To-morrow’s cares shall bring to sight, 
Go sleep like closing flowers at night, 

And heayen thy morn will bless.” 


The Sargasso Sea. 
(Concluded from page 170.) 

Wherever there are large accumulations of 
sea-weed, it necessarily follows that there 
should be a population of some kind supported 
by them. Speaking of the kelp (Macrocystis 
pyrifera,) which, though rooted to the bottom, 
extends perhaps 60 fathoms from its anchor. 
age, Darwin says: “The number of living 
creatures of all orders, whose existence inti. 
mately depends on the kelp, is wonderful. [ 
can only compare these great aquatic forests 
of the southern hemisphere with the terres- 
trial ones in the intertropical regions. Yet-if 
in any country a forest were destroyed, I do 
not believe nearly so many species of animals 
would perish, as would here from the destruc- 
tion of the kelp.” And intelligent navigators 
have remarked the same of the gulf-weed. 
Capt. Grey, in his voyage from Australia, re- 
marks: “In lat. 29° north, we entered a por- 
tion of the sea covered with patches of sea- 
weed, around which swarmed numerous eel- 
like fish, crabs, shrimps, and little blue-fish. 
These last swarm under those floating islands, 


sometimes leaving them for a little distance— 
but they always returned, or swam to another. 
The crabs crawled in and out among the sea- 
weed, and other fish of a large size came to 
these spots to deposit their spawn; so that we 
were in an archipelago of floating islands, 
teeming with busy inhabitants and animal 
enjoyment.” These masses of floating weed, 
indeed, serve as the retreat of an innumerable 
host of marine animals, of which some live in 
the midst of their inextricable labyrinths, and 
others, having been once entangled in them, 
cannot escape, and are forced to abandon 
themselves to the current of these immense 
sea forests, in the midst of which they are en- 
closed. 

On returning from China in 1867, it was 
my fortune to cross the Sargasso Sea early in 
July; and moreover, having several days of 
calm weather, I spent some time upon the 
chains, armed with a grapnel, by means of 
which I, from time to time, was able to raise 
bunches of sea-weed upon deck, for examina- 
tion. Nearly every bunch of weed, so ob- 
tained, was found to be peopled with similar 
creatures, Polyzoa, Polyps, Annelids, Crusta- 
cea, Molluscs, and Fish. Though not abso- 
lutely connected with the weed, yet as occur- 
ring side by side with it in the same latitude, 
I may mention magnificent specimens of Phy- 
salia, or Portuguese man-of-war, which sailed 
by in the beautiful calms of that region— 
their blue-tinted bladders were eight inches 
long, and nearly three inches above the water 
—their long threads trailing beneath, and 
giving shelter to a number of little banded 
fishes, which seemed to find protection in this 
equivocal position. 

An interesting Crustacean is the Veptunus 
pelagicus or Lupea pelagica, so called from his 
splendid swimming capabilities, which render 
him, like Neptune, the master of the sea. I 
had been told of a large crab seen swimming 
by the ship in the open ocean, and shortly 
afterwards had its existence verified, by taking 
the above-named crab in a towing net in this 
region. This species swims with great ease 
and quickness, usually near the surface, and 
can rest not only upon the drifting seaweed, 
but even upon the top of the water, remain- 
ing suspended motionless at pleasure. Its 
form is well adapted for speed, the carapace 
being remarkably flattened and extremely 
wide, terminating on either side in a long 
spine, and having its anterior margin strongly 
serrated. Its anterior legs are robust and 
armed with spines, and the claws are furnish- 
ed with long sharp pincers, of a singularly 
trenchant character. It is a very shark among 
crustacea, swift, certain, and deadly ; graceful 
and tiger-like in its movements, never tiring, 
or needing the rest which most other swim- 
ming animals seem to require. Swimming to 
a patch of Sargasso, it would seem to prey 
upon its numerous inhabitants, and then swim 
to another, which in turn it depopulates—a 
very scourge of these floating colonies. 

It is a circumstance well worthy of remark, 
that all the animals I found harboring in the 
Sargasso weed were of the same general tint 
as the weed itself, assimilating themselves so 
closely, indeed, in color, that it was often diffi- 
cult, at once, to distinguish them. The gulf: 
weed is usually (as has been observed) of a 
rich lightish brown color, with certain parts, 
as the stems, of a darker brown. The most 
numerous animals, the Scyllewas, were also of 
a general light brown tint, and the crabs, al- 


though prettily marked, were all alight brow 
80 that when they got into a ‘mass of se 
weed, it was no easy matter to find the 
again. Various little shrimps were also o 
the same color, and the Autennarius, althou 
exquisitely marked and mottled, blended i 
tint beautifully with the weed in which it r 
sided. Even the Neptunus pelagicus, thoug 
usually described as grayish-green, with ye 
low spots, was here of aclouded reddish-brow 
tint, little differing from that of the Sargass 
The object of such assimilation one canno 
imagine to be otherwise than protection—fo1 
although the enemy was equally protected 
its prey received the benefit of concealment 
from it, as it did in its turn from larger ene. 
mies, to which it was doubtless amenable 
while in its relation to the small creatures on 
which it fed, its size and activity would be 
sufficient to counterbalance any advantage 
they would lose from the concealing color of 
their enemy. 

I met with a curious instance of prevailing 
tint also in the Indian Ocean, where the sea 
had an intensely deep blue color, of which 
every animal captured partook. Not only 
were the Janthinas of their characteristic 
violet color, but there were small violet crabs; 
rich blue Physaliz with violet threads; blue- 
tinted Velelle; little violet shrimps ; and beau- 
tiful crystalline Crustacea (Phyllosoma Squit- 
lericthys, &c.) almost transparent, but all more 
or less tinged with violet. As it was impossi- 
ble to see these animals in the sea from above, 
so, doubtless, their color must be a great con- 
cealment from their enemies, in an ocean 
where this color prevails. 

There can be no doubt that the presence of 
the Sargasso Sea, by affording harbor and 
pasture for these animals, even the least of 
them, owing to their abundance, must have 
an important influence upon the Fauna of the 
Atlantic Ocean. For so inextricably are the 
fortunes and lives of races of animals bound 
up with one another in the struggle for exist- 
ence, that this vast feeding-ground must offer 
great supplies of food to predaceous fish, 
which do not need the protection it affords. 
We are informed that the pilchards have left 
the Cornish bays, where they formerly abound- 
ed, on account of the sea-weed being cut from 
the rocks for manuring purposes,—thus de- 
stroying the small Crustacea which formed 
the intermediate feeders between the sea- 
weeds and the fish. And so we may imagine 
that in the event of any change in the ele- 
ments of the Gulf Stream which should ma- 
terially diminish or alter the position of the 
Sargasso Sea, the effects would be felt through- 
out the great fish population of the Atlantic, 
in widening circles, which would probably 
not leave unscathed the vast banks of cod and 
herring which so largely supply our markets 


with wholesome food. 


When an unavailing anxiety has possessed 
my mind, about the situation of things amongst 
us, and the wilderness state of the church, I 
have been led to conclude that it is not con- 
sistent with the Divine will, that we should be 
ever impatiently inquiring, “ What wilt thou 
do for thy great Name?” but that we should 
rather centre deep in our own minds, and re- 
signedly and faithfully co-operate with his 
work on the earth; feeling our minds so re- 
duced as only to pray for that which is the 
mind of the Spirit, even if it requires the peti- 
tion, “ feed thy people with thy rod.”—S. @. 
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| For “The Friend.” 
Although considerable time has elapsed 
ce the dates of the following letters, we 
nk our readers will be interested in their 
rusal. It is not often that such an excur- 
n into the “wild west” is made by our 
ung female Friends. 


much of western life, and this was knowing 
it. We were soon on the road, and the rain 
discended in torrents. J had one umbrella, 
and we had borrowed the only one in Neosho 
(beautiful water) and we must do the best we 
could with them; but the best was bad enough. 
rors or Tur FRrenp: Five hours brought us to Seneca, and not only 
Perhaps a letter from this wild, uninhabited| were we thoroughly drenched but our bag- 
antry, might interest some of the readers of| gage also. One other and myself had to 
[he Friend.” On the 13th, a party left|}empty the contents of our valises into a tub 
arshfield on a little exploring tour. Wel of water, and this morning is favorable to dry 
ok the train at 8} a.M., passing through|them. We are now at Seneca and two of our 
me of the most wild, picturesque country I| party have taken a ride on horse back, and 
ersaw. Tis said this was oncea vastprairie,|the rest footed our way over the beautiful 
aching even to the Rocky Mountains; but] bluffs to watch the Indians come into town. 
w some parts of it are dénsely wooded with| To-morrow we start for ten days tour through 
all timber, and bid fair to be valuable some/the territory and Kansas. We take pro- 
y. Pearce city is 90 miles from Marshfield,| visions along and tent out. 
nich is the present terminus of the South 
cific Railroad, and is a town of only four 
ynth’s growth and over one thousand in- 
bitants. A man there informed us, that 
e months ago there had never been a nail 
iven in that place. They now have a bank, 
hool, several stores, and itis quite a trading 
ace. Here our hack, sent from Seneca, 
yaited us, and we were soon on the road, 
nding our way through dense forests, and 
tensive prairies, apparently as boundless as 
e ocean. Our driver was a good natured 
d gentlemanly person, and allowed the 
males to take turns in driving. There was 
» monotomy to make us dull, but everything 
as new and beautiful, and called forth con- 
aued exclamations of pleasure, till our list 
adjectives were nearly exhausted, when an 
set changed the scene. One of the girls 
ho was driving, had just given up the lines 
the driver, when the hind wheel struck a 
ump and shattered it, and we got out, I 
10w not how, for we were well packed in. 
he first thing | knew, some one had me by 
.e arm, trying to pull me out at the side of 
ie hack, while the driver was holding or try- 
g to hold the spirited animals. Fortunately, 
me men came along just in time to help 
nd up the broken limbs of the vehicle, and 
e started off to walk to a town three miles 
rther on; leaving the men of our party to 
sist with the wreck. Soon a man with a 
agon overtook us, and asked us to ride, say- 
g, “Yon black cloud will bring a storm.” 
) we packed in, and soon the rain did pour. 
he first house we saw we bid adieu to our 
ind friend and took shelter. There was no 
ae in the shanty, and we had it to ourselves 
ratime. The rain abating, a woman made 
er appearance and offered us clothing that 
e might dry our own, which we did as soon 
3 possible, wishing to be ready to join the 
arty when they came along. The driver 
ad to go to the nearest town to get another 
shicle, in which we were soon seated and 
rrived at Neosho, the county seat of Newton 
munty. The principal hotel was kept by a 
‘idow, and as we alighted we were informed, 
We have no accommodation for ladies.” 
lowever we stopped, had our horses fed, &c., 
od were ready to start again at 10 p.m. The 
ouds were very dark and threatening, but 
e had to go. There was a ride of 21 miles 
afore us; but we were all brave and ready 


Seneca, Mo., 8th mo. 16th, 1870. 


Sulphur Springs, 8th mo. 18th, 1870. 

Well here we are in the land of the Abori- 
gines. Our company consisted of eleven, six 
females and five males. The American cara- 
van left Seneca at 8 4.M., winding its way 
among the beautiful wilds of mountain and 
prairie, until we reached the Indian council- 
house. Here all the chiefs of the many tribes 
meet to transact business for the nation. This 
council-house is to the Indians, what our capi- 
tol at Washington is to us, but not like it in 
architecture. Itis a frame house with a door 
in one end, propped up with a stick of wood ; 
is neither lathed nor plastered ; has no chim- 
ney, only three openings in the top of the roof 
for the smoke to escape. The furniture con- 
sists of a row of benches, formed by the sills, 
and three copper boilers, in which they pre- 
pare the food for these grand occasions. This 
is the season for the green corn dance. They 
cut the corn from the cob, put it in these cop- 
per boilers and make a kind of soup which 
they serve around. After which they decorate 
themselves with false faces, ingeniously made 
of corn husks and pieces of gay ribbon and 
flannel. The ankle decorations consist of 
strips of bells (as they term them) which are 
pieces of leather, two inches wide, thickly set 
with deers hoofs, that are fastened on by 
strings run first through the hoof, and then 
through the leather. A strap goes twice 
around the ancle, above the moccasin. The 
head chiefs wear neck and shoulder ornaments 
made of cloth and beads. Paint and feathers 
complete their costume. The women wear, 
on these occasions, dresses trimmed with yel- 
low and red, and a red silk handkerchief on 
their heads. The dance is merely a hop 
around, and thanking the “Great Spirit” for 
the plentiful crops with which He blessed 
them. 

Another dance is the dog dance. The In- 
dians and all others who wish to attend, go 
up to the capital, taking with them a white 
dog, which they decorate with many colored 
ribbons, for a sacrifice. They then hang the 
dog and dance round, chanting and making 
strange noises to the “Great Spirit,” after 
which they cut it down and burn it. The 
ashes they place in an urn and bury, chanting 
praises all the time to the “Great Spirit.” 
Except on these occasions, and when under 
the influence of liquor, the Indians are a quiet 
r almost anything. After we were comfort-|people. We found them very kind and glad 
bly seated in our no-top, trying to nerve our-| to entertain strangers. Their houses are most- 
Ives for the rout, a man on the porch said,|ly log and daubed with mud, with dirt floors, 


“ What will you do if three or four wolves|like their capitol. 
come down from the bluffs to you to-night.” |that meet at this capital—Delawares, Peolas, 
But all this did not alarm us; we had heard |Senecas, &. They can all speak our language, 


There are several tribes 


though each tribe has a language of its own. 
These tribes are only half civilized: some of 
them have married whites, which is the only 
means by which the whites can gain a per- 
manent residence in the territory. Any white 
man marrying an Indian woman is entitled 
to 160 acres of land, and each successive one 
the same. If he has six wives he gets 960 
acres. Some of the Indian women are very 
beautiful. All pure Indians have long, heavy, 
straight black hair. 

Four o’clock, p. M. found us at Sulphur 
Springs on the Grand river. There is no 
Hotel at these Springs. Persons come with 
tents and camp out, so as to enjoy the medi- 
cinal properties of the water. There were a 
dozen or more families of invalids here when 
we arrived. We pitched our tents on the 
banks of the Grand river, some two or three 
hundred yards from the others, and here we 
were, in the midst of wolves and deer; but 
the great camp fires kept them at a distance, 
and we had one that illuminated the whole 
surroundings. Here we took our meals and 
slept. The men of our party fished, hunted 
and shot game. We all enjoyed ourselves in 
various ways. The Indians presented us 
with melons, &c., also let us have the use of 
their canoe. There is only one house at the 
Springs; that is occupied by an Indian family, 
The Grand river is rightly named. Its pali- 
sades are nearly equal to those of the Hudson. 
The strate are beautifully blended and shad- 
ed. We very much enjoyed the echo. It 
repeated every word we said perfectly. But 
I must leave you for the present, to morrow 
we start for the 20 mile prairie. 


Marshfield, 10th mo. 6th, 1870. 

If not too late, I would like to tell the 
readers of “The Friend,’ something more 
about our tour through the Territory. The 
illness of one of our party, and my own sick- 
ness has prevented my writing sooner. The 
hour arrived when we must bid adieu to the 
Grand river and its surroundings. Yes, love- 
ly scenes, we have enjoyed your quiet beauty ; 
and will now leave you to the protection of 
Him who formed you. 

On leaving the Springs we entered the 
twenty mile prairie, an extent of land, the 
prospect over which is bounded only by 
heaven’s blue expanse. How we luxuriated 
in this labyrinth of ocean-like grandeur. O, 
the beautiful clouds that wound themselves 
about the shoulders of the distant hills!) How 
lazily they floated along! But ’tis mockery 
to attempt description. Only think of trav- 
eling twenty miles without seeing a house, 
tree or drop of water, except the dew gems. 
But few travelers tent out on these prairies, 
on account of the scarcity of water. The 
grass is high ; on some parts, it measures four 
or five feet. The Indians burn these prairies 
every winter, which drives the wild game into 
the forest, where they hunt them. On as- 
cending one of these proud looking elevations, 
a flock of wild turkeys called forth the ener- 
gies of the men, and we were left alone to 
guide the caravan. We very much enjoyed 
their eagerness to get game. Miles and miles 
did they stealthily creep through the tall 
grass—sometimes with little success: then 
again they would come richly rewarded. The 
dogs seemed to be weary of “well-doing,” 
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and refused to do their master’s bidding. |ton, in his “Christian Doctrine,” says: “An 
The consequence was, they were badly stun-|oath is that whereby we call God to witness 
ned with powder, which reminded them/the truth of what we say, with a curse upon 
of their duty. We drove on till we reached | ourselves, either implied or expressed, should 
about the middle of the prairie, and whilst|it prove false.” 
waiting for the gunners, a wagon and several| Such a definition at once raises the ques- 
travelers stopped and inquired, “ Where are|tion in every thoughtful mind whether any 
you going and where are you from? Do/man can, without the greatest presumption, 
those men yonder belong to these wagons?” I|take an oath, and especially whether the 
answered “yes, all this train belongs to-|State has any right to compel him to do so. 
gether ;” to which one of them said, “ Are you|Tf it be a mere form, having no mental reality, 
going to Texas?” I replied, “no, we are|as is often the case, then it is an act of sacri- 
traveling to see the country and learn some-/legious trifling with God—indeed, a species 
thing of the habits of the Indians. They/|of religious hypocrisy. Upon this supposi- 
did not seem to be in a hurry, but questioned |tion the man who professes to swear, does 
us extensively till the gunners of our party|not in reality swear at all. He simply goes 
turned their steps towards us; then they/through the form prescribed by law. 
moved on, as doubting our truthfulness. The| If, however, the oath be mentally real, then 
sun isvery hot on the prairies, yet the air was|the person who takes it asks God to curse him 
pure and we could see the distant hills rise]upon an hypothesis which is not only possi- 
before us like mountains capped with snow|ble, but considering the infirmities of human 
clouds. Arrived at the Neosho river, which|nature, more or less probable, and in too 
is a beautiful stream uniting with Spring river|many instances a fact. Where, then, is his 
and emptying into the Grand. Here we|authority for invoking the penal curse of God 
pitched our tents and enjoyed the scenery|upon himself on any supposition—for asking |administer the oath are not necessarily relig 
till time to journey on towards Seneca.|God to become a judicial party to the case, {ous men; they may be, religiously considere 
Every thing seemed to welcome us now. Wel|armed with the thunderbolt of his wrath, and very bad men; and the same may be true. 
had our trials in the beginning. Our trip;beseeching him to hurl it upon him in the/those'who take the oath. The mockery | 
home was fraught with many pleasantries.|event of his not being absolutely truthful ?|the amazing solemnities involved in the theo1 
We had a stage ride with an Indian editor,| Where is the man who, in the character of alof swearing men, if there be anything in 
who gave us much information about the| witness sworn to speak the truths or in that beyond the mere form, is enough to start 
tribes at Tallaquah ; their manners of living, |of a public officer sworn to discharge the du-|one who thinks soberly upon the subjec 
their school, &., &c. We parted at Marsh-|ties of his office to the best of his ability, can|The idea and the practice are so antagonist 
field, our starting part, highly delighted with|so guarantee to himself his own integrity as|cal, and the results are so little in accordant 
the trip. H. H. B. |to justify him in imprecating upon himself|with the idea, that one may well hesitate : 
the divine vengeance in the event of failure?|to the expediency of the oath at all. Th 
It would seem to be much more sensible to/farce of the form is in painful contrast wit 
ask God to forgive him, should he fail to speak |the assumed solemnity of the theory. 1 
the truth or keep his promise. If the oath|makes sacred things so commonplace, an 
be a mere form, then it is not only an act of|handles them with such unthinking careles: 
sacrilege, but has no power to dispose one to{ness, that they really cease to be sacre 
the utterance of truth. If it be mentally real,{The administrator swears the witness or th 
then it involves a very questionable presump-|officer with about as much solemnity as h 
tion, while it makes a most unnatural prayer.|would have in eating his breakfast or writin 
In either aspect of the question the omission |his name on a piece of paper; and the swor 
of the oath would seem to be better than the|is in about the same predicament, so far a 
practice. Clearly the State has no right to/the religious sanction is concerned. ithe 
compel one, by swearing, to imprecate the|the oath ought to be abandoned altogether 
curse of God upon himself against his own|or we ought to have an entirely new disper 
consent. It would be an absurdity and an|sation for its administration. 
outrage to make an oath compulsory. We believe, moreover, that the civil oath 
The ordinary plea for swearing men is that|so far as it makes any impression, has a ter 
of practical utility. We are told that it in-|dency to make a false impression on men’ 
creases the certainty that witnesses will speak|minds. It proceeds upon the suppositio 
the truth, and that public officers will faith-|that one who is under oath is in some wa: 
fully perform their duties; and hence that, as|the subject of an increased obligation to speal 
means to this end, it is both allowable and|the truth beyond what he would have if h 
proper. This is a question of fact; and the|were not thus sworn. If this be not the ides 
fact is that we have the result, in multitudes|then there is no use in swearing anybody 
of cases, perjured witnesses, and in a much |and if it be the idea, then it is manifestly ; 
larger number of cases, perjured officers of|false one, since no one can increase the obliga 
law. As a preventive of falsehood the civil|tion of veracity by any act on his own part 
oath is a failure ; and it may well be doubted|To imply a distinction in the obligation no 
whether it has ever added any considerable|to lie under ordinary circumstances, and no 
influence in favor of truth. If one has no fear|to lie under oath, is virtually to lower th 
of God before his eyes, swearing him that he| general obligation of veracity, and so to im 
will speak the truth-or discharge his official|pair the law of truth in the consciences o 
duties is not likely to increase the certainty |men as to educate them to swear falsely. W: 
that he will do so. The oath is not a process |believe that’ the civil oath in this respect de 
of reformation, but an appeal to moral senti-|feats its own end, by implying a false dis 
ments already existing ;-and if these senti-|tinction; and that, on the whole, it rath 
ments are not present, then the oath has no|demoralizes the sense of truth than promote 
power to secure the utterance of truth. If,/it. Those who are under special obligation 
on the other hand, one be a man of habitual|to be truth-tellers only upon extra occasions 
veracity, he will speak the truth, and dis-/are in danger of regarding themselves as 
charge his official duties, whether sworn or!censed to lie at other times, and forming su 
not. Hither then the oath is useless, and for|habits of falsehood, from a diminished sen 
this reason it may well be omitted; or it is'of obligation, as will impair their scrupl 


unnecessary, and for this reason we shot 
come to the same conclusion. Those w 
need to be sworn in order to make the 
truthful will not be made so thereby; a 
those who are already truthful do not ne 
to be sworn. Sworn witnesses or sworn 0 
cers are not regarded as any more credible 
reliable than those who simply affirm, but ¢ 
cline on conscientious grounds to take an oat 

The manner in which, and the men | 
whom the civil oath is usually administer¢ 
add very little, if anything, to the sancti 
and solemnity of truth. There is nothing 
the usual form of swearing to impress t. 
mind or awaken in it any special sense of 1 
sponsibility to God. If it be anything but : 
empty and meaningless form, it is an i 
mensely solemn thing; and yet the ordinai 
process of administration is so stereotyped, | 
much a mere matter of routine and usag 
that probably not one person in a hundry 
has any increased sense of the presence — 
God, or the sanctions of truth as arising fro 
his government and attributes. Those wl 


For “The Friend.” 


Amid the trials which during the present 
day are permitted to overtake the Society, it 
is somewhat encouraging to observe, that our 
various and peculiar testimonies are gradua 
ly obtaining the notice and serious attention 
of the reflecting part of the community, let 
them belong to what religious denomination 
they may, ortonone. The writer’s attention 
was recently arrested by an article on the 
subject of ‘Civil Oaths,” the arguments in 
which are so in accordance with the views 
ever held by Friends on the subject, although 
written by a person of another denomina- 
tion, that it was thought it might be interest- 
ing to the readers of the Friend. 

That all of the various testimonies which 
distinguish the Society of Friends from other 
religious professors, and which undoubted- 
ly have their foundation in the everlasting 
Truth, will yet prevail, and will cover the 
earth as the waters cover the sea, there can 
be no doubt; and seeing that these things are 
so, and that instead of losing ground, they are 
steadily increasing in importance and value, 
why should any be discouraged, give up the 
warfare, and cast away the shield of faith, as 
though it had never been anointed, but let 
us rather “gird up the loins of our mind, and 
hope to the end.” 5 EL Hae bk 


The Theory of the Civil Oath. 

Dr. Webster defines an oath to be “a sol- 
emn affirmation or declaration made with an 
appeal to God for the truth of what is affirm- 
ed.” To this he adds the following explana- 
tory observations: “The appeal to God in 
an oath implies that the person imprecates 
his vengeance and renounces his favor, if the 
declaration is false; or, if the declaration isa 
promise, the person invokes the vengeance of 
God if he should fail to keep it.” John Mil- 
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ut lying when under oath. The way to|nothing of perjury, since swearing itself is un-|faculties that have all the essence of the spirit 
ch men to lie is to have two standards of|lawful to Christians.” Chrysostom says: “Dojof the world. 

th—the one particularly solemn, and used|not say to me, I swear for a just purpose; 

y occasionally, and the other not so solemn, |it is no longer lawful for thee to swear, either THE FRIEND 
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in constant use. Educate men under theljustly or unjustly.” This is the view of the 
ter as a sort of lower law, and they will|Quakers—a sect of religionists who decline 
me to think common lying comparatively|to be sworn, and than whom no class of men 
small offense, and thereby learn how tolis better attested for truth and veracity. If 
actice uncommon lying, so far as the religi-|Quakers need not be sworn, then why swear| The pleasures and benefits of social and re- 
s sanctions of an oath have any power to|any one? If we swear any, then why not |ligious society must be greatly prized by 
ad them. The man most likely to speak|swear all? If the oath in the hands of the |every one capable of estimating how much we 
2 truth is just the man whose sense of the|State be a lawful power to make more certain |are individually dependent, one on another, 
ligation of truth is not, and cannot be in-|the utterance of truth, then why not use it in |for the means of self-gratification and improve- 
sased by the oath. So also the person least] private life? What authority has the State|ment. It is, however, important to our wel- 
adible under oath is the very one most ad-|to use it which the individual does not equally |fare to be, in one sense, our own master ; that 
sted to lying at ordinary times. It is the}possess? There can be no pretence that the |is to be so brought under the government of 
aracter previously established, and not the| State is required to impose the civil oath by|what we know to be the Truth, as not to be 
e created by the swearing process, which|any law of God; and, so far as we can see, it |unduly influenced by the opinions or example 
itermines this question Of credibility. has no exclusive right to use it which would |of others, or rest satisfied merely because we 
For these reasons we think that it would|not be common to itself and all other parties.|are in accord with those around us. Thus, 
better for the State to dispense with the|We object to the use altogether, believing it |though we cannot be independent, we may be 
th altogether, and require witnesses or|to be morally unlawful for any man to take |free, for true freedom has its source within, 
icers of law simply to affirm, making false}an oath; and, hence, equally so for any |If this is desirable in the more momentous 
stimony a penal offense and official unfaith-/earthly power to impose it.—V. Y. Indepen-| concerns of external life, it is indispensable in 
Iness a ground of impeachment. This is| dent. the all important work of salvation. In this 
ough for the State, without attempting to solemn engagement there can be no partner- 
minister a religious rite. Let it punish| Reptiles in England.—The number of rep-|ship, no release from personal accountability, 
se testimony as a crime against the State,|tiles is so small, that there is no temptation |no division of labor, or lessening the necessity 
d impeach unfaithful officers: and it will|for a boy to begin a collection in that depart-|for its thorough accomplishment by co-opera- 
eld the only motive which it can success-|ment, or for a man to devote himself to the|tive association ; no escape from the terms laid 
ly wield in favor of truth. This we regard as|study. Therefore, while Great Britain has|down by our allseeing Judge by pleading the 
zitimate and proper. Itis just the sanction|produced many botanists, conchologists, and|example of others; but every one must work 
“truth which falls within the province of|ornithologists, she has never produced a sin-|out his own soul’s salvation with fear and 


e State. The fact that the State permits|gle herpetologist. But the state of things is 
rsons to affirm without being sworn is ajdifferent in Australia, which is the very para- 
rtual admission that they need not be sworn|dise of snake collectors. From six to ten spe- 
all. The exceptional case provided for had|cimens, belonging to different species, were 
ter be tlre general rule. Society would|captured some years ago, under a single stone, 
»t, in our judgment, lose anything by sus-)not many miles from Sidney ; and to go snake 
mding a usage which answers no good end,|hunting has been for years a pastime with the 
id to which there are certainly very serious |boys, and the collecting-bag often forms a part 
yjections. of the outfit of the hunters, who have not for- 
Tt is the opinion of some religious sects that|gotten the tastes of their boyhood. What 
e oath is expressly forbidden by the teach-}adds zest to the pursuit is the fact that two- 
g of the New Testament; and this opinion |thirds of the species and fully nine-tenths of 
9 are inclined to regard as correct. Jesus|the individuals are venomous. About 80 spe- 
id: “Again, ye have heard that it hath|cies are described and figured in a work on 
yen said by them of old time, Thou shalt not| Australian snakes, by M. Krefft, curator of 
rswear thyself, but shalt perform unto the|the Australian Museum. 

ord thine oaths. ButI say unto you swear 
»t at all; neither by Heaven, for it is God’s 
irone; nor by the earth, for it is his foot- 
ool; neither by Jerusalem, for it is the city 
‘the great King. Neither shalt thou swear 
y thy head, because thou canst not make one 
air white or black. But let your communi- 
ution be Yea, yea, Nay, nay; for whatsoever 
_more than these cometh of evil.” James 
wys: “But above all things, my brethren, 
wear not, neither by Heaven, nor by the 
wrth, neither by any other oath ; butlet your 
ea be yea, and your nay, be nay, lest you fall 
ito condemnation.” These seem to be very 
mnprehensive as well as emphatic prohibi- 
ons of all forms of swearing accompanied 
ith the direction that we should confine our- 
he to simple affirmation or negation. 


Motion in the Leaves of Rhus toxicodendron. 
—Botanical writers tell us that sections of a 
leaf of Schinus molle, thrown in water, have a 
peculiar jerking’motion. Under the name of 
“ Australian Myrtle,’ I have received seeds 
from California, which prove to be this plant. 
The leaves have the motions described. I 
thought perhaps our own representatives of 
this order (Anacardiacee) might present the 
same phenomenon. I find that this is the case 
with Rhus toxicodendron. Small sections of a 
leaf leap about in water, but not with the 
same force as do those of the Schinus. Rhus 
aromatica though so nearly allied, presents, to 
me,no motion. I have tried Rhus glabra, R. co- 
pallina and &. typhina, but find no motion in 
any but in the one before named—the common 


here are no other passages in the New Tes-|“ poisoning.” A friend to whom I have sug- 
ment which restrict their application, and| gested it, however, tells me that his gardener 
ake the civil oath an exception. The argu-| finds that at “some hour in the day these 
ent against swearing in private conversa-|also will leap about. The Schinus and Rhus 
On is just as good against swearing under toxicodendron with me exhibit their saltatorial 
dicial forms. The practice is as useless in|feats at any and at all times.— Thos. Meehan. 
16 One case as in the other; and the same —_—+—— 
ections are equally applicable in both. In some men the most important parts, the 
ny of the Christian fathers understood|prime faculties, are never subdued ; and, even 
Saviour’s word as condemning ail oaths,|while persons talk of faith in God and chris- 
out exception. Tertullian says: “I say|tianity and religion, there are these unsubdued 


trembling, under an humbling sense that God 
is working in him to will and to do of his own 
good pleasure. 

There are few things in business, in science 
or literature, that cannot be communicated 
by one mind to another; but true religion 
must spring forth in every individual soul, it 
cannot be imparted by human means; and 
however much we may be versed in the re- 
corded truths of the gospel, unless the newness 
of life required by it is experimentally known, 
our talk about them is empty sound ; the true 
knowledge of heavenly things cannot be con- 
veyed through an unsanctified medium. Thus 
the work of regeneration must be begun and 


carried on between each individual soul and 
its Redeemer and Sanctifier. In the warfare 
against evil in all its forms, every one awak- 
ened by that measure of Divine Grace which 
alone can bring salvation, finds that his great- 
est enemies are those of his own household, 
and that the contest against the foe abroad 
will not be effectual, until the traitorous enemy 
within isin good measure brought into sub- 
jection. Where Satan’s seat is there must 
the battle be carried on, in order that his 
strongholds may be pulled down, before the 
kingdom of Christ can be set up, and the peace 
and joy attained that accompany his govern- 
ment. However others may speak or act, 
each one must know for him or herself the 
strong man who has kept the heart, to be 
bound, to be cast out, and his goods spoiled, 
by the stronger than he, the Holy Spirit, work- 
ing in secret there, before Christ will take up 
his abode with the soul and permit it to eat 
and drink with Him. 

We have our individual characteristics. 
Every one does not inherit the same propen- 
sities in equal force, nor does every one find 
pleasure in the same indulgencies. It is there- 
fore in our own hearts only, unconnected with 
others, that we can become duly sensible of 
our sinfulness, through the illumination of the 
Light of Christ, shining there as in a dark 
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place. By this, however our sins may have 
been concealed from others, or from our own 
unanointed vision, they are searched out, and 
the conviction raised that they must be aban- 
doned. As it is in the heart we must combat 
with the lusts and infirmities of the flesh, so 
it is from it the effectual fervent prayer must 
arise to Him who is Omnipotent and yet 
touched with a feeling of our infirmities, to 
grant us his aid to strive against the wicked 
one, and there it is we must know our peti- 
tions answered. 

In proportion as we are thus shown our sin- 
fulness, we become conscious of our helpless- 
ness, the impossibility of our atoning for past 
sins, and our inability to contend against the 
strong propensities of our fallen nature, or to 
guard ourselves from the stratagems of Satan. 
We feel that the indispensable but mysterious 
work of a new birth, cannot be effected by 
any power we naturally possess, but that the 
Author of all good alone, can create us anew 
in Christ Jesus, by his quickening Spirit. <A 
literal belief alone of the propitiation made by 
Christ on Calvary, we find will not avail, but 
that we must know the blood of sprinkling to 
be applied in our own hearts, through that 
faith in the Lamb of God, which is of the 
operation of the Holy Spirit. 

Thus the whole work of salvation, from 
conviction and conversion to sanctification 
and perfect redemption, if experienced at all, 
must be wrought out in each individual soul, 
regardless of the conflicting opinions of men, 
or the cries of lo here! or lo there! is Christ. 
A solemn consideration! which in this day of 
much talk and dispute about the way and 
work of religion, it behoves every one often 
and seriously to ponder. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForrraN.—The London Conference of the European 
Powers, to consider the Black Sea and other questions, 
met on the 17th inst. and adjourned to the 24th, at 
which time it was hoped Jules Favre, the representa- 
tive of France, might be present. The Germans have 
consented to his leaving Paris for that purpose. In re- 
gard to the rumors of peace propositions being made at 
the conference, the Prussian Minister, Count Bernstoff, 
is under strict orders from his government to oppose 
any introduction of the subject, or to withdraw from the 
Convention unless the overtures proceed directly from 
France. 

Earl Granyille has accepted the indemnity offered 
by the Prussians for English vessels sunk in the Seine. 

"French agents in Ireland are purchasing all the ayail- 
able and serviceable horses that are for sale. 

According to an English Parliamentary report, thirty- 
one slavers were captured in 1869, on the eastern coast 
of Africa, by British vessels, and 1,102 slaves set at 
liberty. 

Parliament has been prorouged until the 9th of next 
month. 

Otway, under secretary for foreign affairs, in an ad- 
dress to his constituents expresses the belief that the 
dispute with the United States would be settled by the 
new American Minister. England, he said, was averse 
to a quarrel, and any ministerial policy would be 
cowardly that refused to renew negotiations looking to 
a peaceful settlement. 

The contest in France continues without material 
change in its general features. The French army of 
the north, under General Faidherbe, having been re- 
cruited and reorganized, made another attempt to move 
to the relief of Paris. His march was unopposed from 
Lille on the northern frontier, to St. Quentin, but at 
this place he was met by a German army. After a 
severe and sanguinary battle the French were defeated 
and compelled to retreat to Cambray. 

The French army of the east, commanded by Gen. 
Bourbaki, made a strong effort to raise the siege of Bel- 
fort.. On the 17th, a decisive engagement took place 
south of Belfort, in which the French were defeated 
with a loss of 7,800 men killed and wounded. The 
German loss was 4,200. No guns were captured by the 
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the substance of which was that France 
war to the surrender of any territory. 4 
The Bavarian Chambers have sanctioned the Feder 
treaties by a vote of 102 against 48. i 
London, 1st mo. 23d. Consols, 925. U. 8, 5-26 
of 1862, 90%; of 1865, 893; ten forties, 883. 
Liverpool.— U plands cotton, 7{d.; Orleans, 84 
alifornia white wheat, 12s. per 100 lbs. Red winte 
11s. 2d. No. 2 red western, 10s. 4d. pi) 
Unitep Srarrs.—A bill has Sane 


The French retreated 


Germans, and but few prisoners, 
southward. 

The position of the recently defeated army of the 
Loire under General Chanzy, is not definitely stated. 
At the date of the last dispatch the Duke of Mecklen- 
burg was moying in the west from Mayence towards 
Rennes, as was supposed with a view of flanking the 
French army, On the retreat the Germans took 2,00) 
more prisoners. Tours has been occupied by the Ger- 
mans. 

On the 19th inst. King William, of Prussia, was pro- 
claimed Emperor of Germany, at V ersailles, in presence 
of all the German Princes and representatives of regi- 
ments of the army. 

The Prussian Governor of Alsace has issued an order 
expelling all Poles from the Province. 

The bombardment of Paris continues. Many houses 
have been destroyed, but the loss of life is said to be 
comparatively small; the deaths from this cause aver- 
age only about eighteen daily. The greater portion of 
Paris is not reached by the German batteries. 

All the members of the diplomatic corps remaining 
in Paris, with the exception of the U.S. Minister, have 
applied for permission to withdraw, but their request 
has been refused. Bismarck in a letter replying to the 
foreign ministers in Paris, denies the reasonableness of 
their demand that their compatriots might be allowed 
to quit the city. Neutrals, he says, had abundant notice 
before the siege, and the only outlet now is capitulation. 

The Parisians claim that they have provisions to last 
until the middle of the Third month, but such facts as 
transpire show that the crisis was approaching. <A dis- 
patch of the 13th, to the New York Herald, says, that 
bread is now made of a minimum quantity of flour 
mixed with rice and other ingredients. The troops are 
supplied with biscuits in order to save bread for the in- 
habitants. There was enough horse flesh to last thirty 
days longer. Horse meat sold at 10 francs per pound ; 
dog flesh 8 frances; a rabbit 35 franes; a chicken 55 
francs, and eggs 2 francs each. The conversatory of the 
Garden of Plants, which cost 600,000 franes, has been 
destroyed by the bombardment, with its rare specimens 
of exotic plants. 

On the 19th, the French made a sortie in great force 
from Mont Valerian, on the west side of Paris. The 
result was not fully developed on that day, as the French 
remained outside of the walls, and would probably re- 
new the attack next day. * 

Later dispatches report that the sortie of the 19th 
was made with a force of 100,000 men, and desperate 
efforts were made to break the Prussian lines. General 
Trochu, in his report says, “The day which commenced 
successfully, did not terminate as we could haye wished. 
The enemy were at first surprised, but subsequently 
concentrated great masses of artillery and infantry, and 
at three o’clock in the afternoon our left receded. We 
recommenced at night-fall the offensive movement, but 
were unable to hold the height we had taken. The 
struggle was sanguinary. We have asked for an armis- 
tice.” Other dispatches state that the French lost 
heavily in killed and wounded. The armistice asked 
for was not granted. 

Advices of the 21st say that great dissatisfaction and 
despondency prevailed in Paris in consequence of Gen- 
eral Trochu’s failure in the last effort to break through 
the German lines. At a meeting of the Council, held 
on the 20th, General Trochu announced the opinion 
that if the hope of assistance from outside should be 
disappointed, it would be his duty to surrender before 
the Germans destroyed the public buildings and fired 
the centre of the city. The civil members of the Council 
disagreed with Gen. Trochu and he resigned, but after- 
wards consented to continue in command. 

A London dispatch of the 28d says, that Jules Favre 
will not be permitted to attend the Conference as was 
expected. Bismarck in a note says, “ It is now impos- 
sible to give Favre a safe conduct, because of his decla- 
ration that an invitation to take part in the proceedings 
of the conference would be a recognition of the Re- 
public.” 

A Brussels dispatch of the 23d says, “The details 
which are to hand of the defeat of Faidherbe, show that 
the French army of the north suffered a terrible blow 
from which it can hardly recover. The entry of the 
retreating army into Cambray was a sad scene of dis- 
order, the troops shoeless and in rags, and the army 
fragmentary to a great degree.” 

A dispatch from the German Emperor to Berlin, 
states that the Germans have again occupied Cambray. 
The number of unwounded prisoners captured at St. 
Quentin is 9,000, beside 2,000 wounded taken in the 
town. The total loss of the French is 15,000. 

The French Minister, Gambetta, was at Lille on the 
22d, and in reply to the popular call made a speech, 
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vide a territorial government for the District of Colur 
bia. A governor is to be appointed by the Préside 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and wh 
shall hold his office for four years, with a council 
eleven members and house of representatives of twent; 
two members, with a delegate in Congress. The lay 
of this legislative assembly are to be subject to repe 
or modification by Congress. ; 

The House has passed an amendment to the Legisl 
tive appropriation bill, increasing the appropriation f¢ 
the Board of Education from $14,500 to $26,500. Tk 
salaries of the Justices of the Supreme Court have bee 
increased to $8,500 and $8,000. - 

The Senate have agreed to the bill abolishing th 
grades of Admiral and Vice-Admiral in the navy af 
the deaths of the present incumbents. The army a 
propriation bill, as reported, amounts to $29,475,000. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week 323. Consum 
tion, 44; inflammation of the lungs, 42; old age, § 
palsy, 8; cancer, 11; fevers, 24. The funded debt 
the city on the first inst. was $44,654,229. The tot: 
indebtedness was $48,264,325. 

The Exports from the United States for the ten mont 
ending 10th mo. 31st, 1870, consisted of merchandi 
valued at $299,464,625, and bullion $60,359,211. 

The Imports for the same period amounted to $390 
405,794. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotatior 
on the 23d inst. New York—American gold, 1103 
1103. U.S. sixes, 1881, 110; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 1082 
ditto, 10-40, 108. Superfine flour, $5.90 a $6.25; fin 
brands, $6.50 a $10. White Genesee wheat, $1.75 
white Michigan, $1.67 a $1.70; amber State, $1.56 
$1.57 ; No. 2 Chicago spring, $1.50 a $1.52. We 
Canada barley, $1.06. Oats, 62 cts. State rye, $1.1 
Western mixed corn, 81 cts.; yellow, 85 cts. iddlin 
cotton, 153 cts.; Orleans, 16 cts. Philadelphia.—Supe 
fine flour, $5; finer brands, $5.25 a $5.75. Indiana re 
wheat, $1.55 a $1.58; Penna. do., $1.45 a $1.50; whi 
$1.75 a $1.85. Rye, 95 a98 cts. Yellow corn, 77 ¢ 
Oats, 58 a 60 cts. Clover seed, 11 a 11} cts. Timoth 
$6 a $6.25. Beef cattle, 8 a 84 cts. for extra, a fe 
choice at 9 cts. ; fair to good, 64 a 74 cts., and commo 
4 a6 cts. per lb. gross. About 13,000 sheep sold at 
a 6 cts. per lb. gross. and 4,300 hogs at $9 a $9.75 pe 
100 Ib. net for corn fed. Chicago—Spring extra flo 
$6 a $6.75. No. 3 wheat, $1.264. No. 2 corn, 503 ¢ 
No. 2 oats, 44 cts. No. 2 barley, 88} cts. Lard, 123 c 
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Received from Friends of Rancocas Preparatiy 
Meeting, per Samuel Williams, $20, for the Freedmer 


AN APPEAL TO THE BENEVOLENT. 


The “Germantown Employment Society,” whie 
employs poor women, in making clothing, has on han 
to sell, garments suitable for Indians and Freedmet 
which they are anxious to dispose of at less than cos 
price. Application may be made to ; 

Saran ANN Mariack, Shoemakers Lane; or, 

Louisa T. ANDERSON, 5216 Main St., Germantowi 
1st mo. 16th, 1871. ; 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAI 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 


A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to tak 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm cor 
nected with it. Application may be made to i 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelp hig 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 4 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. — ; 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, — 

Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Phi id 

Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. 
neton, M. D. oe 

Applications for the Admission of Patients ma: 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board 
Managers. yee 
atevataea 0 RE NEN OA AANA er 1 

WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. = 
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